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By Amber M. Northern and Michael J. Petrilli 


It’s often said that adding the word “charter” to a school's name doesn't prove that it is 

better or even different from district schools in the vicinity. The variation in quality within 
sectors is much larger than between them. What matters most for student learning and 
other important education outcomes is what happens inside the classroom—and any given 
curriculum, instructional strategy, or innovation could as easily be found in many a traditional 
public school as in a chartered one. 


All that is true. Yet there is one important distinction between charter schools and those run 
by districts: their governance. Districts are almost everywhere overseen by elected school 
boards and operated as governmental agencies, while charter schools (like other nonprofit 
entities) are independently operated and overseen by a self-appointed, self-perpetuating 
board. 


Charter opponents regularly make much of this difference, playing up the fact that charter 
boards are “private” entities rather than democratically controlled ones. Never mind that 
charter boards are accountable to public entities—the schools’ authorizers—or that they must 
demonstrate key public outcomes (student learning, graduation, and so forth) and that they're 
open to the public (no picking and choosing of students allowed and no tuition charged). 


Charter supporters sometimes find it difficult to counter 
the “lack of democracy” charge because their schools are, ee 66 

in fact, governed more like nonprofits than like municipal Aéidadvceia handetoe 
agencies with elected boards (just like many cherished 
organizations, including our universities and cultural 
institutions). But what if this turns out to be an asset 
rather than a liability? What if the boards that run charter 
schools are better run and more committed to academic 
excellence? 


“best-practice” documents 
based on experience, 
anecdote, and conventional 
wisdom, there’s a huge void in 
the research literature when 
it comes to board governance 


To determine whether that might be so, we went in search le 


of empirical information on charter boards. Who serves —— by) § 
on them? What are their qualifications and backgrounds? 
How do they spend their time, view their role, and potentially influence school quality? 


These are important questions, to be sure, yet we found almost no information. Search for 
yourself. Aside from a handful of “best-practice” documents based on experience, anecdote, 
and conventional wisdom, there's a huge void in the research literature when it comes to 
board governance in schools of choice.? Along with special education, it is among the most 
neglected domains of education research. 
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To be fair, there’s not a whole lot more on elected school boards. We tried to help rectify that problem with 
School Boards Circa 2010: Governance in the Accountability Era, a report on a survey of district board members 
that we undertook in partnership with the National School Boards Association and lowa School Boards 
Foundation. Our friend Rick Hess, director of education policy studies at the American Enterprise Institute, 
penned that analysis; he rightly noted then that “little empirical research on national board practices has been 
conducted since the passage of the No Child Left Behind Act in 2001.” Sadly, that's still largely the case. 


That 2010 survey did, however, supply a peek at the characteristics and perceptions of school board members, 
how they approach their work, and the training they receive, among other topics. 


A few years later (in 2014), we asked Arnold Schober and Michael Hartney (of Lawrence University and 

Lake Forest College, respectively) to match the 2010 school-board results with demographic and student- 
achievement data for those same districts. Their key (and, one might say, entirely appropriate) finding, as 
set forth in Does School Board Leadership Matter?: districts that are more academically successful have board 
members who assign high priority to improving student learning. 


That got us wondering whether charter school boards matter too. Do the types of individuals who serve, the 
views they hold, and the practices they adopt have any bearing on school quality? 


To help answer this critical question, we turned to Bellwether Education Partners, a smart ed-policy research 
shop led by Uber-reformer Andy Rotherham. We were fortunate to land two of Bellwether’s savviest analysts to 
lead the study: Juliet Squire and Allison Crean Davis, both of whom serve on charter school boards. 


Ultimately, we and our Bellwether colleagues chose Washington, D.C., as 66 

a case study. As explained more fully in the report, the nation’s capital is 

a good place to study charter board governance, as it operates under a ...the nation’s capital is a 
single set of laws and regulations, a single authorizer, and a uniform set of good place to study charter 
school-quality metrics. Further, its scale (sixty-two boards overseeing 112 board governance, as it 
campuses) provides a number sufficient for comparisons. What's more, not operates under a single set of 
only do D.C. charters answer to a single authorizer, but it is an authorizer laws and regulations, a single 
that values transparency; the accountability framework designed by the authorizer, and a uniform set 
D.C. Public Charter School Board (DC PCSB) can be readily understood and of school-quality metrics. 


leveraged for additional analyses. 


That said, the D.C. charter sector is not typical of much else. It is relatively 

large—enrolling nearly half of the city’s public school students—and well regarded for its quality. Stanford 
University's CREDO has found that students in D.C. charters gained an extra 101 days in math and an extra 
seventy-two days in reading over the course of a year, as compared to their counterparts in the D.C. Public 
Schools (DCPS)—this even as DCPS is itself rapidly improving. A mature and high-performing charter sector, 
such as we find in the District of Columbia, also surely differs in other ways, both observable and not, from 
those that are less established and perhaps more fragile. We're mindful too that all charter schools in D.C. are 
urban and that suburban and rural charter schools—of which the country has thousands—are apt to have 
fundamental differences. 
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So we cannot and do not claim that our findings are generalizable beyond the nation’s capital. Yet they paint 
a detailed and revealing portrait of what is occurring there—and that may be, could be, or should be occurring 
elsewhere. Our survey response rate was strong (over 50 percent), and although this work is descriptive (not 
causal), it reveals some tantalizing differences between board members of higher- and lower-performing 
schools, as well as a number of notable similarities—all of which raise questions and hypotheses worth 
exploring elsewhere. 


You'll find much more in the executive summary and full report that follow. But here are five observations that 
struck us hard. The first two reflect commonalities across both of the board sectors. 


1. Board membership provides a route by which the “best and the brightest” of the 
community have an opportunity to serve. 


We see in these data a picture of board members who are highly educated, successful, selfless, and civic-minded 
and who care enough about the education of children other than their own to devote themselves to trying 

to make schools better. (Indeed, the social capital on these boards would make James Coleman smile.) Earlier 
research found that some of these same characteristics are shared by many district board members as well. (Yet 
keep in mind these studies are vastly different in scope and sample.) 


In both sectors, board members tend to be academically accomplished. In large school districts, 85 percent of 
board members hold a bachelor’s degree and more than half have an 

advanced degree. In the D.C. charter sector, only 4 percent of board ———s 66 

members have not graduated from a four-year institution, and a 


whopping 79 percent have advanced degrees. We see in these data a picture of 


board members who are highly 


Both groups are mostly well off financially. In large school districts in educated, successful, selfless, 
2011, a majority of board members (54 percent) reported an annual and civic-minded and who care 
household income of $100,000 or more. The D.C. charter sector enough about the education of 
is wealthier still: 51 percent report household income greater than children other than their own to 
$200,000 per year, and an additional 37 percent report between devote themselves to trying to 
$100,000 and $200,000. Just 2 percent report income below $50,000. make schools better. 


(For comparison, the median household income in 2014 was $54,000 
annually; in D.C, it was $91,000.) 


Both groups are also reasonably informed about the schools they govern. Traditional board members possess 
accurate information about their districts, especially when it comes to school finance, teacher pay, class size, 
and collective bargaining. A similar pattern plays out with D.C. charter board members, who are equally well 
informed about the characteristics of their schools. 


Finally, the same majority of both district and board members responded that they do not have school-aged 
children (62 percent).? 
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By most observable characteristics, we see that citizens who choose to govern public schools, whether district 
or charter, are affluent, selfless, successful, civic-minded individuals. Board membership provides these “best 
and brightest” an opportunity to improve education in their local communities. 


2. Boards (both district and charter) appear to benefit from training related to school 
governance. 


We're well aware of the pitiful state of teacher professional development that educators often report (and that 
research tends to corroborate?) is a waste of time. So we were surprised to find a relationship between board 
training and school quality for both district and charter sectors. Could it be that boards benefit more from their 
professional development than teachers? 


Our prior research shows that district boards with members who ——— 66 
report particular work practices (including participating in professional 
development) are linked to better student-achievement outcomes than 
would be expected given the circumstances of their districts (that is, they 
“beat the odds”). The current study shows that charter board members of 
higher-quality schools are also more likely to participate in specific kinds of 
training. Unfortunately, we don’t know anything about the quality of that 
training—though we have an inkling of its content. We know, for instance, 
that most district boards overall and charter boards in higher-quality schools (versus lower-quality schools) 
tend to participate in training about developing and approving a school budget, as well as in how to comply with 
relevant legal and policy issues. 


Could it be that boards 
benefit more from their 
professional development 
than teachers? 


Clearly we need to learn more about the quality, ideal amount, and substance of this training, given its 
association with school quality. 


Now on to the differences... 


3. Charter boards in D.C. differ from district boards around the country when it comes to race, 
age and ideology. 


In general, district school boards tend to have more white members (80 percent), though the largest districts 
(15,000-plus students) are comprised of boards that are 67 percent white, 22 percent black, and 6 percent 
Latino. D.C. charter board members are 53 percent white, 33 percent black, and 5 percent Hispanic. 


The board-member population of the District’s charter schools is also more balanced in age than traditional 
boards, with 30 percent between the ages of thirty-one and forty, 33 percent between ages forty-one and fifty, 
and 35 percent over the age of fifty. Our 2011 data for traditional boards show just 4 percent under the age of 
forty, 62 percent between forty and fifty-nine, and 34 percent sixty or older. 
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Finally, and perhaps most interestingly, district board members across the nation are much more likely to 
describe themselves as political moderates (47 percent) or conservatives (32 percent). The District’s charter 
board membership skews much more to the left: 56 percent are liberal, 34 percent moderate, and just 7 percent 
conservative. (Of course, the District of Columbia is among the bluest political jurisdictions in the country.)* 


Another big difference is that charter board members do not have to run for election, which brings us to our 
next point. 


4. Not having elections allows the charter sector to tap a deeper pool of talent for board 
members. 


We can't help but think that needing to run for election might discourage otherwise willing and capable 
individuals from serving on a board. Campaigning in today’s fraught political environment is no picnic, especially 
when your plate is already brimming with a full-time job and family. Besides 
the cost in dollars and effort, “pro-reform” board candidates often get 66 
skewered by local unions. 

We can’t help but think that 


It’s not hard to see how serving on an appointed board of a nonunion school needing to run for election 

could be more appealing and perhaps more effectual, especially as members might discourage otherwise 
are free of the headaches of collective bargaining. There's also a higher willing, capable individuals 

chance that principals and board members are likeminded and supportive from serving on a board. 


of one another because, unlike superintendents and district school boards, 
their working relationship is not subject to the vagaries of the latest election 
returns. 


Finally, there are differences in how the two types of boards approach their work (below), which has 
implications for the types of individuals who are attracted to board service. 


5. One way to recruit and keep talented, busy professionals on charter school boards is to 
make the job doable. 


Part of the reason that D.C. charter boards can attract the best and brightest (other than the fact that there are 
lots of high-achieving professionals in D.C.) is that their workload on those boards is manageable. Many charter 
boards meet every six to eight weeks, and members spend an average of six hours per month on board service. 
Contrast that with district board members—42 percent of whom report spending twenty-five hours or more on 
board business a month and just 7 percent of whom report spending fewer than seven hours per month. They 
typically meet at least once, and often twice, per month. 


Time is a precious commodity that charter boards tend to maximize, in part by approaching their work more 
strategically. Fully three-quarters of them say that their first or second top goal as a board member is ensuring 
that students achieve strong academic outcomes. Contrast that with district board members, who in 2011 
showed little consensus on priorities in their districts. When queried about the most important objective of 
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schooling, most replied, “Preparing students for a satisfying and productive life and helping students fulfill their 
potential.” There’s nothing wrong with that, but figuring out what it means as well as how board members can 
hold themselves and the school leadership accountable for attaining it is nearly impossible. 


When charter boards set for themselves a focused and measurable goal, it’s easy to see how that increases the 
odds of attaining it, especially as everyone pursues a shared purpose. 


We should also acknowledge the importance of external organizations in recruiting talented professionals 

and providing training that helps them structure their jobs to maximize efficiency. Outfits like Charter Board 
Partners, BoardSource, and BoardOntrack help build strong boards by assembling rosters of talented individuals 
whose skillsets are matched to particular schools and boards in need of them. They figure out who might best 
contribute to and mesh with existing school and board leadership and provide them with ongoing professional 
development. It appears that to a considerable extent they are succeeding in D.C. 


Charter supporters and reform “harbormasters” in other cities should take note. Although such folks already 
have a lot on their hands, they should add “developing great charter boards” to their to-do lists and consider 
recruiting organizations such as those above to help them do it. 


As you can see, our work on board governance paints a somewhat 66 
complicated picture of the similarities and differences between district 
boards around the country and charter board members in the District. 
Combined with other key findings (below), however, a more concrete 
narrative emerges. 


Time is a precious 
commodity that charter 
boards tend to maximize, in 
part by approaching their 
Our research on both sectors shows that almost all D.C. charter board work more strategically. 
members give top priority to student achievement, and that’s also generally 

the case with district board members in high-performing districts. 


Within the D.C. charter sector, stronger schools tend to have board members who also are more knowledgeable 
about their schools, particularly relative to their school’s performance rating, demographics, and financial 
outlook. Those board members are also more likely to participate in training, engage in strategic planning, and 
meet monthly (rather than more or less frequently). They're also more apt to evaluate their school’s leader and 
use Staff satisfaction as a factor in such evaluations. 


We're left with the impression that good board members are good board members in any sector of 
education—and in other organizations, too. They set the right priorities, they do their homework, they monitor 
performance, and they evaluate the organization's leadership. 


But the opportunity to be a good board member is so much greater in the charter sector; therefore, it seems 
likely that the kinds of people who are apt to be good board members will find service on charter boards more 
appealing and perhaps more rewarding than service on district boards. You don't have to run for election. You 
don't have to bargain with an antagonistic union. You have much greater say about budgets and personnel. You 
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don't spend endless hours every week on school business. We can't be sure that charters beyond D.C. also do a 
great job of attracting top-notch talent; this is important to investigate going forward. But based on what we've 
been able to learn from this study and comparing it with national analyses of district board members—which, 
we reiterate, are not fully comparable—we conclude that education-minded, child-centered civic leaders who 
want to engage directly with public education may find service on charter boards to be a terrific option. 


One final thought: we're compelled to put in a plug for the oft-derided “Washington elite.” According to today’s 
populist politics, those of us who inhabit the nation’s capital are mostly self-serving and possibly corrupt 
careerists. Maybe that’s true in some corners, but the fine men and women who have volunteered to serve 

on the city's charter boards don't fit that stereotype. They are selfless, 

committed, and competent—and are likely one part, perhaps a vital part, of OO 66 


the reason why D.C.'s charter sector is so high-performing. In fact, Washington's 


charter boards appear 

to mirror the vision that 
progressive reformers had 
for elected school boards 


In fact, Washington's charter boards appear to mirror the vision that 
progressive reformers had for elected school boards over a century ago— 
that they be filled by the best and brightest of the community, who stand 
for the common good and place the interests of children ahead of their own 


; over a century ago.... 
interests or those of adult groups. ce 


Such civic-minded citizens can be found on elected boards as well. So to 

opponents of charter schools and their “unelected” boards, we ask this: Do you want our schools to rise above 
crass politics, as the progressives of a century ago sought for public education? If so, we respectfully suggest 
that you embrace charter schools and applaud those who serve on their boards. 
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Tens of thousands of individuals across the United States volunteer their time, energy, and 
expertise to the governance of charter schools. These board members make key financial 
and operational decisions about their schools and have legal and moral responsibilities for 
the education of children in their communities—who are often poor and of ethnic minority 
groups. As the charter sector grows, board members are likely to play an increasingly 
prominent role in discussions of public education, particularly in cities where charters serve a 
significant proportion of the student population. 


Yet we know remarkably little about this group. Who serves on charter school boards? 
What is the relationship, if any, between the characteristics and practices of those boards 
and the quality of the schools for which they are responsible? With few exceptions, most 
of what we know (or think we know) about charter school boards is based on anecdotes 
and lived experience. The present analysis, although limited in scope, is one of the first to 
use quantitative survey data to explore the connections between charter school boards and 
school quality. 


We surveyed charter school board members in Washington, D.C., a city with one of the 
highest percentages of public charter school students in the nation. We sought answers to 
two primary questions: 


1. Who serves on charter school boards in the District of Columbia? 
2. Which board characteristics and practices are associated with school quality? 
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Our survey explored numerous topics, including board members’ backgrounds and 
characteristics, motivations to serve, understanding of the board's role, and challenges as 
board members. We had an impressive response rate of 51 percent. Though we can provide 
only correlational findings, not cause and effect, our research aptly represents the D.C. charter 
school board population; widens the heretofore narrow domain of research on charter school 
boards; and functions as an empirical flashlight for charter sectors beyond the nation’s capital. 


Who serves on D.C.s charter school boards? 


Charter school board members in D.C. tend to be affluent, highly educated individuals with 
moderate or liberal political leanings. Three-quarters of them have served fewer than four 
years on their board, and half of them have served for two years or less. A slight majority is 
white, and one-third are African American. They are fairly evenly distributed by age and have 
a wide range of occupational and professional backgrounds, although almost one-third work 
or have worked in education. 
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Which board characteristics and practices are 
linked to school quality? 


In order to identify relationships between board practices and characteristics on the one hand and school 
quality on the other, we analyzed survey data alongside school-quality data from the D.C. Public Charter School 
Board (DC PCSB). We found several significant differences between high- and low-quality schools. 


FINDING 1: 


Board members of high-quality schools are more knowledgeable about 
their schools. 


These board members are more likely to know their school's quality rating from the DC PCSB and more 
accurately report their school’s poverty population and whether the school recently had a budget deficit. 


In light of this, we suggest that charter advocates and other sector leaders intentionally recruit board members 
who demonstrate the interest and ability to be informed and engaged. They might also encourage school 
leaders to effectively and consistently communicate key information about the school to their boards. 


FINDING 2: 


Board members of high-quality schools are more likely to participate in 
training, engage in strategic planning, and meet monthly. 


In particular, board members at high-performing schools are more likely to have received training in developing 
the school budget, strategic planning, and legal and policy issues. 


In charting their own course for continuous improvement, board members in other cities may find it useful to 
imitate these practices. 
FINDING 3: 


Board members of high-quality schools are significantly more likely to 
evaluate their school leaders and use staff satisfaction as a factor in such 
evaluations. 


Our analysis lends some support to the view that evaluating the school leader is one of the board’s key 
functions. Board members, support organizations, and others should consider investing in boards’ capacity to 
fulfill this responsibility with relevant data, measures, and goals. 
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FINDING 4: 


Regardless of school quality, charter school board members in D.C. have 
much in common, including board makeup and shared beliefs about 
education, school-finance practices, and their role and responsibilities. 


Our analysis shows that members of charter school boards in D.C. have similar demographic and professional 
backgrounds, regardless of school quality. Members share the belief that academic achievement is the primary 
goal of a quality education, have similar practices in stewarding public funds, and understand that their role is 
to govern the school, not get involved in its operations. 


Interestingly, charter school board members in D.C. also share some misunderstandings about the board's role 
in relation to the authorizer. For instance, one in four members indicate that the DC PCSB is responsible for 
assisting the school leader in school operations, which would overstep the DC PCSB's oversight role, and one in 
three indicate that it is not their responsibility to close underperforming schools, although that is indeed one of 
the DC PCSB's primary obligations as an authorizer—and an action that it sometimes undertakes. 


Charter school boards play an important role in school choice, and their responsibility for educating the next 
generation of American children merits greater attention from public officials, charter-sector leaders, and 
analysts. What’s more, we should not forget that charter school boards represent a phenomenon unique to 
American democracy in which voluntarism plays a significant role in cultivating civil society and shaping the 
common good. 
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Governing boards, whether district or charter, play key roles in public education. They are 
responsible to taxpayers, communities, and parents for such fundamental decisions as who 
leads their schools, how funds are allocated, what curricula and assessments the schools 
use, and how teachers are evaluated, retained, and promoted. A board's tolerance for tough 
decisions, its aversion to rocking the boat, or its impatience for rapid improvement can have 
a profound effect on efforts to improve opportunities, experiences, and outcomes for the 
children in its care. 


It is therefore no surprise that analysts have sought to understand the relationship between 
school boards and student outcomes. Unfortunately, the rather-limited research on school 
boards to date has focused almost entirely on districts (see “What we know about district 
school boards’). 


However, charter school boards differ from district BO e6 
school boards in key ways and merit their own 
line of inquiry. For example, district school board 
members are almost always elected or appointed 
by an elected official, while charter school board 
members are almost never. Rather, charter school 
boards are generally self-appointed and self- 
perpetuating, more akin to nonprofit organizations 


My hope is to sustain what | 
believe is a place | [wish] my 
mother would have had when she 
came to this country ...a place 
where the American dream can 
continue to be realized. 


than government units. A group of individuals a 9 ° 
typically decides to found a nonprofit entity and 
apply for a school charter, then comprise the 
organization’s—and the school's—first board. Once established, the board expands or replaces 
its members through a board vote. 
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When it comes to accountability for results, district school boards answer to the general 
public, either directly through the voting booth or via the election of the mayor or other 
official who appointed them. Charter school boards, however, are accountable to their 
schools’ authorizers—entities empowered by states to enter into contracts with nonprofit 
organizations to operate public but nondistrict schools. These contracts (that is, charters) vest 
charter school boards with responsibility for the academic, operational, and financial health of 
their schools. If the authorizer finds that a school is not meeting expectations, it can revoke or 
decline to renew the board's charter. 


District and charter school boards have many other differences, depending on the varying 
laws and regulations of specific jurisdictions. Some charter boards are subject to state “open 
meeting” laws, for example, while others aren't. Some states allow charter school boards to 
oversee multiple schools or campuses, somewhat like a district, while other places require 
each charter school to have its own board. 
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When all is said and done, however, charter school boards—like district school boards—have significant 
obligations, both legal and moral, to the public as well as to their students. The purpose of this study is to 
understand how these obligations intersect with board characteristics, practices, and school quality. 


In the pages that follow, we address two questions: 


1. Who serves on charter school boards in the District of Columbia? 
2. Which board characteristics and practices are associated with school quality? 


This analysis focuses solely on the charter sector in Washington, D.C. (see “Why Washington, D.C.?” on page 


17). Because the charter sector’s policies and practices in the District are not representative of America’s entire 


charter sector, our findings are not necessarily applicable to places outside the nation’s capital. We also note 
that although we point to various relationships between the characteristics and practices of a board and its 
school quality, this analysis does not support causal arguments; indeed, our measures of school quality were 


collected and reported prior to the administration of the survey. This project is therefore best understood as an 
exploratory study. Although not definitive, its findings do offer new insights and should serve as a catalyst for 


additional research in a sorely understudied area. 


e What we know about district school boards 


In 2010, Nancy Walser released The Essential Board Book, which synthesized research linking district school board practices to student 


achievement and identified the practices shared among high-functioning boards. She found that high-functioning boards typically follow 
a set agenda, establish a regular process to review achievement data, monitor progress toward long-term goals, and avoid involvement in 


the district’s day-to-day operations.® 


Around the same time, the American Enterprise Institute’s Frederick M. Hess and Olivia Meeks released the results of a survey of district 


school board members and found that the era of accountability and No Child Left Behind corresponded to boards’ increased focus on 


pupil achievement. Compared to an earlier (2002) survey, board members in 2009 were much more likely to view achievement as a “key 
consideration” in evaluating their superintendents. Three out of four members indicated that improving student learning was extremely 


or very urgent.’ 


A subsequent analysis of the Hess and Meeks survey data, conducted by Arnold F. Shober and Michael T. Hartney in 2014 for the 


Thomas B. Fordham Institute, explored the relationship between board characteristics and students’ academic performance. They found, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, that “districts that are more successful academically have board members who assign high priority to improving 


student learning.” Hartney and Shober also found that training, compensation, and time dedicated to board business were related to 
district performance.’ 


In 2015, Ford and Ihrke found that the governance best practices identified by the National School Boards Association showed a positive 


association with student achievement but only among board members who had served for more than five years.? Additional work by 
Ford, Irkhe, and Jason A. Grissom demonstrate that traditional school boards that exhibit less conflict are also associated with better 
district performance.’° 


Finally, several other studies have established links between board practices and student achievement, including those conducted by 
Thomas Alsbury,” Mary Delagardelle and colleagues,” Ivan Lorentzen,8 Steven Peterson, and Paul Johnson.” 
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Our goal is to provide our 


Conventional wisdom on charter 
school board practices 


students with an education 
that is as rich in range and 
depth as any school private or 
public... in the District. 


Since its inception, the charter sector’s knowledge of board effectiveness 
has been gleaned largely from interviews, anecdotes, and other qualitative 
analyses.”* Until very recently, researchers had not used quantitative data 
to explore whether and how charter school board practices relate to 
school quality and performance.” To our knowledge, the only study that 
does so Is a forthcoming correlational analysis by Michael R. Ford at the ea aca ae 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh that links survey data on board practices to 
school-performance data.!8Ford finds that board members who report lower levels of internal conflict are more likely 
to be actively engaged in setting key policies for the school. In turn, active engagement in setting policy is associated 


with better student outcomes.” 


In the absence of additional empirical studies, state policymakers, authorizers, funders, and others have made sundry 
weighty decisions—including the enactment of highly consequential legislation—that rely more on lessons gleaned 
from lived experience than from robust data. 


e Why Washington, D.C.? 


We conducted our survey in Washington, 
D.C., for several reasons. We knew that if 
we were to try to sample across states, 
variation in survey responses would likely 
be attributable as much to what different 
charter statutes do and don't allow as to 
more substantive differences in board 
characteristics, practices, or perceptions. 
Most states also have multiple authorizers, 
often with different rules for the schools in 
their portfolios. Disparate gauges of school 
quality would further muddle potential 
links between survey data and school 
quality. It makes for a more reliable study 
when all charters operate under a single set 
of laws and regulations, a single authorizer, 
and some common measures of school 
quality—such as occurs in the District.?° 


In addition, the size of the D.C. charter 
sector—sixty-two boards overseeing 
more than a hundred schools—provides 


a number sufficient for meaningful 
comparisons. What's more, not only do 
D.C. charters answer to a single authorizer, 
but it’s one that values transparency 

and accountability; the DC PCSB’s 
accountability framework can be readily 
understood and leveraged for additional 
analyses. In fact, the National Association 
of Charter School Authorizers (NACSA) 
in 2013 found DC PCSB to be “among the 
highest-quality authorizers it has ever 
reviewed.”24 


All that said, we recognize that a single- 
city approach has serious limitations. The 
District's population is not representative 
of the country outside its borders. For 
instance, adults living in the District are 
better educated and have higher incomes 
than the national average (see “Question 
1: Who serves on charter school boards?” 
on page 21). The District’s charter sector is 


relatively large—enrolling nearly half of the 


city's public school students—and generally 


well regarded for its quality.?? It is likely 
that a mature and high-performing charter 
sector differs in ways both observable 

and hidden from less well-established 
counterparts. We're mindful, too, that all 
charter schools in D.C. are urban and that 
suburban and rural charter schools are 

apt to have fundamental differences from 
those we examine here. 


Although our findings are not generalizable 
outside the nation’s capital, this case 

study offers valuable insights into the 
relationship between charter school boards 
and school quality and raises questions 
and hypotheses worth applying to charter 
school boards elsewhere. We hope others 
will build on our work and seek to find 
commonalities and differences across 
cities, states, and authorizers. 
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For example, legislators have written provisions into charter laws that limit the size of boards and include 
requirements for residency and parent representation.?3 Authorizers routinely evaluate charter applicants based on 
how prospective boards plan to monitor school progress and evaluate school leaders.*4 National philanthropies such 
as the Walton Family Foundation and city-based organizations such as New Schools for New Orleans want to know 
before investing whether schools have effective and engaged boards.?° 


Organizations have also emerged to provide training for charter school boards. BoardSource provides support to 
boards across the nonprofit sector, including charter schools.?6 Charter Board Partners (CBP) was founded with 
the specific goal of “strengthening the governance and quality of public charter schools” and has synthesized 
much of the sector’s best thinking into a robust set of forty recommended practices.” 


All of this activity around charter governance has amounted to a set of presumptive best practices based on 
conventional wisdom about board success: the inclusion of diverse perspectives; belief in the importance and 
potential of students’ academic achievement; understanding the board’s own role and responsibilities; being 
informed about school activities and performance; hiring, supporting, evaluating, and, if necessary, terminating 
the school leader; and investing in the board’s own development. 


This practical knowledge seems amply sensible and reflects hard-learned lessons. In no way do we discount the 
value of conventional wisdom. Still, we also need more empirical evidence regarding the relationship between 
such practices and school quality. With more than 6,600 charter schools already operating around the United 
States, the sector's continuing growth, and its demonstrated potential to serve even the most disadvantaged 
students, it is time to bridge the knowledge gap. 


To begin doing so, we surveyed board members in Washington, D.C., to learn more about who serves on charter 
school boards and how they function. More specifically, we tested whether some of the central tenets of 
conventional wisdom about the governance of charter school boards link to school quality. 
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A detailed discussion of the survey instrument, survey administration, data analyses, and 
sampling methods is included in appendix A. Here, we provide a brief sketch. 


We designed an online survey of charter school board members that focused on their 
demographics, beliefs, and practices. We received responses from 325 of the 639 board 
members in D.C., making for a strong response rate of 51 percent.”8 


This sample represents 94 percent (fifty-eight out of sixty-two) of charter school boards in 
D.C. and includes feedback from fifty board chairs and forty-eight parent representatives.”? 
The average response rate by board—akin to that of the sample as a whole—was 50 percent. 


To explore relationships between board-member characteristics and practices and school 
quality, we analyzed our survey data against two measures of school quality: schools’ ratings 
on the DC PCSB's performance management framework (PMF) and schools’ reenrollment 
rates. 


The PMF uses tier ratings to assess and monitor school performance. Schools are rated in 
three tiers: Tier 1 (high-performing), Tier 2 (mid-performing), and Tier 3 (low-performing). 
Those in Tier 3 are often subject to increased oversight from the DC PCSB and can be subject 
to closure. The tier ratings incorporate data on student achievement, student growth, student 
attendance, reenrollment rates, and other leading indicators of long-term academic success 
(such as third-grade reading proficiency). 


We also used reenrollment rates alone as a separate indicator of school quality. In a choice- 
based system, a family’s decision to return their children to a charter school likely reflects 
their overall view of the school’s quality (otherwise they could choose to withdraw and 

go elsewhere). As such, reenrollment rates are a valuable composite measure of the many 
observable and unobservable factors that inform how parents assess school quality. 

We categorized schools into thirds for our analysis: low-reenrollment schools, medium- 
reenrollment schools, and high-reenrollment schools. 


Because tier and reenrollment data were not available for all schools,3? the two school-quality 
measures yield slightly different samples for analysis. Tier data were available for thirty- 

eight out of sixty-two schools (eleven schools in Tier 1, twenty-two schools in Tier 2, and 

five schools in Tier 3); reenroll ment data were available for fifty out of sixty-two schools. 
Overall, we received 208 responses from schools with tier data and 288 from schools with 
reenrollment data (see Table 1 for more). 
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Table 1. Board member responses by school-quality indicators 


Percent of Response Response Percent of Response Response 

responses number rate responses number rate 
High-quality 
schools 
ane nen 32% 67 56% 36% 103 63% 
reenrollment) 
Medium- 
quality schools - " e 4 
(era) medien 57% 118 49% 31% 90 53% 
reenrollment) 
Low-quality 
schools 
Gere ice 11% 23 51% 33% 95 51% 
reenrollment) 

Total: 100% Total: 208 Avg: 51% Total: 100% Total: 288 Avg: 55% 


The remainder of this report is structured around our two research questions: 


1. Who serves on charter school boards in the District of Columbia? 
2. Which board characteristics and practices are associated with school quality? 


The first section describes the individuals who serve on charter school boards. In the second section, we 

first describe three characteristics and practices that show a relationship to school quality, each followed by 

a brief discussion. Here, we present only those findings that were statistically significant and note whether 

we used tier ratings or reenrollment rates as our indicator of school quality. In several cases, we found the 
absence of significant findings equally interesting, so the fourth finding in the section frames a few of these 
commonalities. Finally, we highlight some implications from our research for charter school boards and offer 
final considerations for the field. Verbatim comments from respondents provided in the open-ended section of 
the survey are highlighted as pull quotes throughout the report. 
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Question 1: Who serves on charter school 
boards? 


In exploring the role that charter school boards may play relative to school quality, it is 
important first to understand the characteristics of the individuals who serve on them. The 
only requirements in the District’s charter law are that boards have no more than fifteen 
members, that a majority of members reside within the city, and that at least two members 
are parents or guardians of children enrolled in the school. 


Analysis of the full data set shows that charter school board members in D.C. are exceptionally 
well educated, even more so than the city’s population as a whole.* Of the District's charter 
school board members, 79 percent have advanced degrees and an additional 17 percent have 
bachelor's degrees. Only 4 percent of the District’s charter school board members have not 
graduated from a four-year institution. 


Because educational attainment and income are highly correlated, it is not surprising that 
board members in D.C. also report sizable annual incomes. Of those who responded to the 
question, 51 percent indicated household incomes greater than $200,000 per year and an 
additional 37 percent indicated incomes between $100,000 and $200,000. Just 2 percent 
reported incomes below $50,000 (see Figure 1).2° For comparison, the median household 
income in 2014 was about $54,000 nationally; in the D.C. metropolitan area, it was $91,000.%¢ 
It is worth underscoring that, at least in the nation’s capital, the charter sector affords a means 
for highly educated, prosperous citizens to take an active role in the city's alternative public 
schooling system. 


Fig. Board member household income 


§25,000-849,999 
§50,000-$99,999 
§100,000-$200,000 


More than $200,000 


N=262 
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We found limited political diversity among charter school board members in the District. Just 7 percent 

of respondents described themselves as “conservative” while 56 percent indicated “liberal” and 34 percent 
“moderate.” This may be explained in part by D.C’s charter law, which requires that a majority of each school’s 
board reside within the District, where only 6 percent of registered voters are Republicans.?” 


We also compared the gender and ethnic composition of charter school boards to D.C.’s adult population and 
the charter sector’s student population (see Figure 2). Compared to D.C.’s adult population, charter school 
boards are slightly more female—6o to 53 percent (not shown)—and significantly whiter: 53 to 37 percent. 
African Americans are correspondingly underrepresented, with about one-third of charter school board 
members in the former population compared to 44 percent of the adult D.C. population; likewise, 5 percent 
of board members are Hispanic or Latino, versus 9 percent in D.C.’s adult population. Asian and mixed-race 
individuals make up 10 percent or less of both the D.C. population and board members (not shown).38 These 
patterns are more pronounced when one compares the population of board members to the charter sector’s 
student population, in which just 5 percent are white, 76 percent are African American, and 16 percent are 
Hispanic or Latino.3? 


Fig. Racial/ethnic board composition compared to adult D.C. population and 
charter sector student population 


76% 


& Charter Board Population 
© Adult D.C. Population 


@ Charter Student Population 
53% 


16% 


White Black/African American Hispanic or Latino 
N=270 
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Board members are fairly evenly distributed by age, with about 30 percent between thirty-one and forty years 
old, 33 percent between forty-one and fifty years old, and 35 percent over the age of fifty. Just seven board 
members in our sample are thirty years of age or younger. (Save for a handful of student representatives, 
virtually all board members are presumably over the age of 18.) 


A significant majority of board members are relatively new to their roles; one-half of board members have 
served on their boards for two years or less (see Figure 3). This may be attributable to the newness of many D.C. 
charter schools or term limits established in board bylaws. Yet it is noteworthy that board-member tenure in 
D.C. is significantly shorter than 
the average for district school 
board members, as reported 

by Hess and Meeks in 2010; 
they found that just 22 percent 
served for two years or less, 
while 23 percent served for 

3-4 years more than ten years.*° This is 
particularly interesting in light 


Fig. Board member length of service 


Two years or less 


5-6 years 

of Ford and lhrke’s research on 
7-8 years district school boards, which 
9-10 years found a relationship between 


board-member practices and 
district achievement—but only 
for members who have served 
for five or more years.“ 


More than 10 years 


Note: Percentages may not sum 
to 100 due to rounding. 


On the other hand, many D.C. 
charter school board members 
bring with them professional 
experience in education. Of the members, 30 percent report that their occupation (or occupation prior to 
retirement) is in education, and 23 percent report that they have at some point been educators. This proportion 
is similar to that observed on traditional school boards.*2 Other common occupations, each accounting for 
about 10 percent of board members, include legal services, nonprofit, business, and government (see Figure 4). 


N=325 


Overall, charter school board members in D.C. tend to be affluent and highly educated individuals with 
moderate or liberal political leanings who have served fewer than four years on their board. Although most 
board members are white, there are a significant number of black and Latino board members. In addition, 
members are fairly evenly distributed by age, and though many professions are represented, a significant 
proportion work or have worked in education. 
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Fig. Board member current or previous occupations 


Education 


Communications, media, or public relations 


Legal services 


Nonprofit 
Business or commerce 


Government 


Consulting 


Healthcare or medicine 


Financial services 


Other 


Note: Percentages may not sum to 
100 due to rounding. 


Question 2: What board characteristics and 
practices are associated with school quality? 


To identify relationships between school quality and the practices and characteristics of charter school boards, 
we analyzed survey data in relation to schools’ tier ratings (DC PCSB’s composite assessment of school quality) 
as well as schools’ reenrollment rates (which we regard as a proxy for how families judge school quality). Several 
interesting relationships emerged: 


m@ Finding 1: Board members of high-quality schools are more knowledgeable about their schools. 


@ Finding 2: Board members of high-quality schools are more likely to participate in training, engage in 
strategic planning, and meet monthly. 


@ Finding 3: Board members of high-quality schools are significantly more likely to evaluate their school 
leaders and use staff satisfaction as a factor in such evaluations. 


M@ Finding 4: Regardless of school quality, charter school board members in D.C. have much in common, 
including board makeup and shared beliefs about education, school-finance practices, and their role and 
responsibilities. 


We explain each of these findings in more detail on the following pages. 
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FINDING 1: 


Board members of high-quality schools are more knowledgeable about 
their schools. 


Our survey included several questions regarding schools’ demographic, academic, and financial characteristics 
(see “Testing board members’ knowledge”). We compared board members’ responses to actual data reported by 
the DC PCSB and found that most board members are reasonably well informed about their schools, regardless 
of school quality. (This is also true of district school board members, who tend to possess accurate information 
when it comes to district finances, teacher pay, collective bargaining, and class size.*?) Even with relatively high 

knowledge overall, however, boards of high-quality charter 

_ schools possess even greater knowledge of their school, 

@ Testing board | including more accurate information about their school's tier 


; ; x 
members’ knowledge rating, student population, and finances. 


A charter school’s tier rating is a fundamental piece of 
information. As determined by the DC PCSB, it is an annual 
gauge of school quality and a signal as to whether a school 
is well regarded by or in hot water with its authorizer. It is 
therefore a measure of which board members ought to be 
aware. 


What is your school’s 

Tier rating? 

FRL population? 
SPED population? 


ELL population? 

Did your school have a budget deficit for the 2014-15 | 

fiscal year? ' As some boards in D.C. oversee multiple schools, we limited 

our sample in this analysis to those that oversee a single 
school (totaling one hundred responses). Overall, 79 percent 

of board members correctly identified their school’s most recent tier rating and 21 percent incorrectly identified 
or didn't know their school’s tier. But greater numbers of Tier 1 board members demonstrated this knowledge; 
89 percent accurately identified their school’s tier compared to 76 percent of Tier 2 board members (see Figure 
5). Of the board members of Tier 2 schools, 16 percent incorrectly indicated that their school was Tier 1*° (the 
sample size for Tier 3 in this analysis was too small, only two schools, to yield reliable information). The same 
trend emerged when we used reenrollment rates rather than tier ratings as the measure of school quality. 


We also tested survey respondents’ knowledge of their student population by asking them to indicate the 
percentage of pupils who qualify for free or reduced-price lunch (FRL), who have special needs (SPED), 

and who are learning the English language (ELL). For boards with multiple schools, we asked members to 
estimate the average across their schools. A significant number of individuals indicated that they didn’t know 
this information: 24 percent said they didn’t know their school’s FRL population, as did 29 percent for SPED 
populations and 32 percent for ELL populations. 
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Board member knowledge of school’s tier 


50% 
© correctly identified tier 
76% 
89% Tae @ Incorrectly identified tier 
O Did not know tier 


TIER1 TIER 2 TIER 3 OVERALL 


N=100 


Among those who submitted estimates, we found a significant difference between knowledge held by 

board members of Tier 1 schools versus Tier 2 and Tier 3. Overall, board members slightly overestimated FRL 
populations (by about five percentage points). Yet while Tier 1 members overestimated their school’s FRL 
population by just five percentage points, Tier 2 members underestimated it by about 13 percentage points (see 
Figure 6). 


Board knowledge of other student populations did not reveal any differences by tier or reenrollment 

rate; overall, board members underestimated SPED populations by about four percentage points. Board 
members were also somewhat inaccurate in estimating their school’s population of ELL students, which they 
overestimated by almost eleven percentage points. 
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Finally, we tested knowledge of school finances by asking board members to indicate (“yes,” “no,” or “don’t 
know”) whether their school completed the 2014-15 fiscal year with a budget deficit. Overall, 87 percent of 
board members indicated that their school did not have a budget deficit, 7 percent indicated that they did, and 
6 percent did not know. Of these respondents, 84 percent were correct. For board members of Tier 1 schools, 
none of which actually had budget deficits in 2014-15, their responses were much more likely to be correct, 

at 97 percent. In comparison, just 77 percent and 86 percent of board members of Tier 2 and Tier 3 schools, 
respectively, were correct (see Figure 7 on page 28). 
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Average differences between estimated and actual percentage of school’s 


Fig. A sf 
FRL population by tier 


TIER1 TIER 3 OVERALL 


N=150 


Discussion 


There's definitely a link between the depth and accuracy of board members’ knowledge of their charter school, 

on the one hand, and school quality on the other. What's not clear is how that association works. We would like 
to think that better-informed board members make for better schools. After all, charter school board members 

with accurate understanding of basic school facts—including 


publicly reported measures of quality, the population the school 66 
serves, and its financials—should be better equipped to advise 
their school leaders, set appropriate goals for the school, and hold 
the leader accountable for progress in relation to those goals. 


At the full board level, we do ongoing 
education of board members ...so we 
are informed and best able to support 
However, it’s also possible that the relationship works in the and advise our school leader. 
opposite direction, with higher-quality schools attracting board 


members who are more likely to take such data seriously and 

with precision. Effective school leaders may also be more likely TIER 1 BOARD MEMBER 

to convey key school information regularly and consistently to 

their boards, for example. Finally, high-quality schools may simply have fewer concerns for board members to 
track, which is a likely explanation for the relationship between school quality and board-member knowledge 

of a budget deficit. Nearly all board members indicated their school did not have a budget deficit, and because 
none of the Tier 1 schools actually had a budget deficit, Tier 1 board members were therefore more likely to be 
correct. 
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© Correctly identified budget deficit 
© Incorrectly identified budget deficit 
@ Did not know budget deficit 


Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 
due to rounding. 


TIER1 TIER 2 TIER3 OVERALL 


N=206 


While more accurate in the estimates they provided, board members of Tier 1 schools were also more likely to 
select “don’t know.” Their willingness to admit that they did not know some of the information and the accuracy 
of the information they did provide could suggest that they value accuracy and are less willing to guess. 


FINDING 2: 


Board members of high-quality schools are more likely to participate in 
training, engage in strategic planning, and meet monthly. 


Approximately nine in ten board members have participated in some 66 

board training over the past year, but the type of training they have 

received varies by school quality. Using reenrollment rates as our We are at a critical juncture to train 
indicator of school quality, we found that board members of low- and empower new trustees so they 
quality schools are significantly less likely to have received training are engaged and active. 


in developing and approving their school’s budget, strategic planning, 
and legal and policy issues (see Figure 8). In their 2014 analysis of 
traditional school boards, Shober and Hartney also found a positive TIER 1 BOARD MEMBER 
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8 Participation in training by reenrollment rates 


HIGH MEDIUM 


REENROLLMENT RATES REENROLLMENT RATES 


@ Strategic Planning 


@ Budget 


©) Legal and Policy 


relationship between district performance and board-member 
participation in training.*© 


Given that board members of high-reenrollment schools are 
more likely to have received training on strategic planning, it 
is unsurprising that 85 percent of them report being engaged 
in their school’s strategic planning process, compared with 
71 percent of board members for schools with medium 
reenrollment rates and 66 percent for schools with low 
reenrollment rates. 


Board members of high-reenrollment schools also meet 
somewhat more frequently: between once a month and every 


LOW 
REENROLLMENT RATES 


55% 54% Have had 
training 


Have not had 
training 


N=288 


We have undergone a tremendous 
amount of change in the past year, which 
required us to be focused more on the 
‘now.’ As things begin to settle, it’s critical 
that we begin thinking more strategically 
about the school’s future. 


TIER 2 BOARD MEMBER 
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six weeks. Boards of schools with middling and low reenrollment rates tend to meet approximately every eight 
and six weeks, respectively (see Figure 9). Note that almost all charter school boards convene far less often than 
traditional district school boards, which typically meet at least once per month and often twice. Charter school 
board members also report spending an average of six hours per month on board service; in comparison, just 7 
percent of district school board members report spending fewer than seven hours per month, and 42 percent 
report spending twenty-five hours or more.*” 


Fig. Frequency of charter board meetings 


EVERY OTHER MONTH EVERY SIX WEEKS MONTHLY 
Boards of schools Boards of schools Boards of schools 
with medium with low with high 
reenrollment rates reenrollment rates reenrollment rates 


N=288 


Discussion 


Why do board members of high-quality schools tend to be more 
engaged? It may be that such schools recruit people who are better able 
to and more interested in spending time on such activities. It is certainly 
likely that such schools are more stable in their operations and are thus 
more able to devote resources to board development and strategic 
planning. Low-quality schools may be so busy putting out fires that 
long-term investments such as these seem like luxuries. 


The best [way] to aid school 
success is to support the school 
leader and hold her accountable 
[for] results. 


VETERAN BOARD MEMBER 
Alternatively, these board practices may have positive effects on 

school quality. Training may—as it certainly should—help boards provide effective, efficient oversight, just as 
engagement in strategic planning may help both boards and school leaders to develop common understandings 
of their school’s mission and set measures that define its long-term success. Boards that meet less frequently 
probably have more limited opportunities to engage with their colleagues and conduct probing discussions of 
important issues. As one board member lamented, “We don't meet frequently enough to get good in-depth 
discussions going.” 
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FINDING 3: 


Board members of high-quality schools are significantly more likely to 
evaluate their school leaders and use staff satisfaction as a factor in such 
evaluations. 


Boards of high-quality schools are more likely to report evaluating their school leader on an annual basis. 
They are also more likely to use staff satisfaction as a factor in those evaluations. Of the board members from 
schools with high reenrollment rates, 85 percent report conducting an annual leader evaluation, compared to 
78 percent from schools with low reenrollment rates.*® Fewer than seven in ten board members of medium- 
reenrollment schools report conducting annual evaluations. 


Using tier data as our school-quality indicator, we also found that board members of Tier 1 schools were 
significantly more likely to use staff satisfaction as a factor in leader evaluations. Three out of four board 
members flagged staff satisfaction as a factor, compared to half for Tier 2 and 65 percent for Tier 3. Numerous 
board members cited the importance of the school leader in building and maintaining an effective instructional 
staff, with one board member indicating that he or she would like to see “significant improvement in staffing 
quality and norms, which badly declined under [the] previous leader.” 


Despite different practices in evaluating their school leaders, 85 percent of all board members indicate that 
holding the leader accountable is among the board’s three top responsibilities. In addition, six in ten board 


members report that “advising the school leader” is one of the top three activities that take up most of their time. 


Discussion 


Once again, we see plausible alternative explanations for the differences in whether and how boards of high- 
quality schools evaluate their school leaders. It could be that it’s easier or more pleasant to conduct a formal 

evaluation of a successful leader than to provide critical or constructive 

feedback to one whose school is faltering. It’s also possible that e6 

boards of high-quality schools are more stable, better organized, and 
have more time and energy to develop coherent processes for leader 
evaluations and/or to collect and analyze data like staff satisfaction. 


The board can help the school 
succeed by taking care of staff to 
ensure happiness and retention. 
Alternatively, we would like to think—but cannot be sure—that annual 

school-leader evaluations and the inclusion of staff satisfaction 

have a positive influence on the quality of the school. After all, such VETERAN BOARD MEMBER 
evaluations are an important means of gauging progress towards 

a school’s goals and taking action to replace the school leader if necessary. Moreover, substantial research 
demonstrates that teachers are the most important in-school factor when it comes to affecting student 
achievement,” and it’s logical that retention of effective educators is a priority for high-performing schools. 
This would seem to argue for paying close attention to staff satisfaction and morale and using it to inform 
evaluations of the school leader. 
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FINDING 4: 


Regardless of school quality, charter school board members in D.C. have 
much in common, including board makeup and shared beliefs about 
education, school-finance practices, and their role and responsibilities. 


Regardless of school characteristics and performance, charter school board members in D.C. have much in 
common. They have similar demographic and professional compositions and similar ideas about the core 
goals of a quality education. All struggle with the tension between the out-of-school factors that may affect 

a child's learning and the school's responsibility for what that child learns. Boards of schools of all quality 
levels demonstrate similar practices regarding school finances. And although members generally display a 
solid understanding of their oversight role in relation to day-to-day school operations, a significant proportion 
misunderstand the board's role in relation to the DC PCSB. Let’s take each in turn. 


Board composition 


Charter school boards across D.C., regardless of school quality, reflect similar demographic and background 
compositions, including gender, racial or ethnic background, educational attainment, annual income, occupation 
(or former occupation), and whether or not they are the parents of K-12 students. Perhaps due to their 

many similarities (see “Question 1: Who serves on charter school boards?” on page 21), we did not find any 
relationships between board composition and school quality.°° 


There is a great deal of interest in diversity in education and in other sectors. Many believe that diverse 
backgrounds and viewpoints among an organization's leadership team—whether defined by race, age, skills, or 
experience—can help an organization be successful.**As one 


board member commented, “I am very proud of the diversity 66 
of perspectives, experience, and expertise on our board, as 
well as everyone's passionate energy for accomplishing our 
mission.” Unfortunately, due to the lack of variation in board work with children in an underserved 
composition overall, our D.C. data do not allow us to examine community to show others that all 
board-level diversity or its potential impact. students can achieve if they have the right 
academic and emotional support. 


| hope that [my school] will continue to 


Beliefs about education 


A large majority of board members share two primary goals BOARD MEMBER OF A NEW SCHOOL 

for a quality education: ensuring that students achieve strong 

academic outcomes and providing a safe and stable learning environment. Fully three-quarters of respondents 
chose the former as their first or second most-important goal, and 66 percent chose the latter (see Figure 10).°2 
In contrast, research on district school board members shows no similar consistency; their focus on academic 
outcomes varies greatly.*3 
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Fig. Core goals of a quality education 


Ensuring students achieve strong academic outcomes 


54% 22% 


Providing a safe and stable learning environment 


35% 31% 


Developing students’ social-emotional skills 


5% 


Encouraging students to be engaged members of their community 


52% 


Developing students’ ability to understand those from diverse backgrounds 


2% 


@ Most Important 


© Second Most Important 
N=325 


We also asked two 
questions intended to 
elicit board members’ 
views on whether 

schools can achieve 
strong outcomes despite 
their students’ life 
circumstances. For each, 
we provided respondents 
with two statements and 
asked them to choose the 
one that better reflects 
their beliefs. Option 1 
placed full responsibility 
on the school for students’ 
academic growth; Option 
2 allowed for the effects of 
out-of-school factors (see 
Figure 11). 


There is some variation in 
board members’ responses 
to these statements, 
which may suggest that 


board members place somewhat more responsibility on the school, perhaps because the school is within their 
own control. However, like much of the education-policy community, charter school board members appear 

to be of two minds on this topic. On each question, a significant proportion of board members endorse each 
statement. We also analyzed whether board members were consistent between the two statements—choosing 
Option 1 for both questions or choosing Option 2 for both questions. In fact, four in ten board members 
responded inconsistently—choosing Option 1 for one question and Option 2 for the other (not shown). 


Interestingly, we did not find any evidence that high-quality schools are more likely to have board members 
who believe that schools are responsible for student learning, regardless of the out-of-school factors that 


students face. 


School-finance practices 


Managing school funds is one of the most important responsibilities of a charter school board. When charter 
schools make headlines, it is too often because of financial mismanagement or worse. Yet charter school board 
members in our sample reported similar practices in the realm of financial management, regardless of school 


quality. 
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Board member beliefs on factors that influence academic progress 


Question 1 A student's life circumstances are outside the A student's life circumstances are outside the 
control of the school, and we can't let those control of the school, and we must understand that 
circumstances impede that student’s academic those circumstances may impede that student's 
progress. academic progress. 

a 57° 436 

>» Yo Yo 

Question 2 The teacher and/or school are ultimately responsible There is only so much a teacher and/or school can 

for a student’s academic growth. do to support a student's academic growth. 


a 2 65% & 35% 


When asked to identify their boards’ top three responsibilities, nearly 


six in ten board members selected “to ensure that public funding is used e6 
appropriately.” Of the board members surveyed, 69 percent indicated The Board must be careful 

that financial management is a factor in school-leader evaluations. stewards of the funds of the public 
More than 90 percent of board members review their schools’ financial and also of private donations. 


statements at least quarterly, and 50 percent do so monthly. Perhaps 

reflecting the high-income composition of D.C.’s charter school boards, 

83 percent also report that they are expected to raise funds for their cienanoenn meee 
school, either through personal donations or outside fundraising. 


Interestingly, practices vary significantly for members who are aware that their school finished the last fiscal 
year with a deficit. Those who correctly acknowledged that their school had a budget deficit (see page 25) 
were also significantly more likely to indicate that their board had a committee dedicated to development and 
fundraising and reviewed financial statements on a more frequent basis (i.e., monthly as opposed to quarterly). 
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e Are low-quality schools responding to pressure? 


In several cases, the responses of board members of low-quality charter schools fell between those of high- and middling-quality 
schools rather than below them. 


Tier 3 board members had less accurate knowledge about their school’s FRL population than Tier 1 board members but were more 
accurate than those responsible for Tier 2 schools. The same was true for knowledge of whether their schools had budget deficits. Tier 3 
board members were also more likely than those in Tier 2 to use staff satisfaction as a factor in school-leader evaluations. 


Further, board members of schools with low reenrollment rates were more likely than schools with medium reenrollment rates to report 
evaluating their school leader annually. They also met more frequently.** 


What may explain this increased knowledge and vigilance by boards of weaker schools? Such schools may be experiencing greater 
oversight and monitoring from the DC PCSB, and therefore their boards may be paying close attention to key school indicators and 
doubling down on school-leader accountability. Some research suggests that pressure from accountability regimes and enrollment loss 
can influence school behavior.** Board members themselves may also recognize the urgency of improvement and may dedicate more 
time and energy to the immediate needs of their school. As one board member of a Tier 3 school commented, “The board has been very 
involved in an evaluation of the school’s performance and the decisions to bring in consultants and turnaround partners to improve the 
programs in the school and increase student success.” 


Alternatively, these schools may be experiencing board turnover (perhaps encouraged by the DC PCSB), and the survey data might 
reflect practices by newer board members. There is an opportunity for future research to examine and better understand how board 
members respond to the pressures of accountability. 


Board role vis-a-vis school operations 


The vast majority of charter school board members know that their role is to govern their schools for long-term 


success rather than engaging in day-to-day operations. 


As with the example regarding their beliefs about education, we asked board members two questions, which 


required that they choose between a pair of competing statements. In the first, they were asked to indicate 
whether their role is to focus on day-to-day operations or longer-term strategies. 


Of the board members surveyed, 96 percent chose the statement reflecting a strong understanding that the 


board's role should be one of governance rather than daily management. 


In the second question, board members read a hypothetical situation, in which a parent shares a concern about 
discipline in their child’s classroom and were asked how they would respond. Would board members approach 
the teacher directly or relay the concern to the school leader and ask for a follow up at the next board meeting? 
The vast majority of respondents responded that they would avoid involving themselves in day-to-day school 


operations of this sort (see Figure 12). 
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Board member perceptions of oversight versus operations 


fo} U) Sy ie) 


While you may agree with both 
statements, please indicate the 
statement that most closely resembles 
your beliefs. 


N=324 


Hypothetically, you are attending a 
school event and speaking informally 
with a few parents. They express 
some concerns about their children’s 


OPTION 1 


As a board member, | must make 
sure that day-to-day operations run 
smoothly at my school. 


3% 


Approach the teacher, relay the parents’ 


complaints, and request that he or 
she describe his or her approach to 
classroom management. 


OPTION 2 


As a board member, | must make sure 
that my school has the right long-term 
strategy. 


e 96% 


Notify the school leader of the 
complaints and request a report at the 
next board meeting on discipline trends 
at the school. 


classroom teacher, in particular 

that the teacher has been sending 

their children to the office for minor 

class disruptions. The parents are 

concerned that their children are 

missing out on instructional time 

and think the teacher should do 

more to address behavior within the 

classroom. As a board member, what 

would be your first step?* | 


*6% selected “don't know” 


2% 


a> 93% 


Despite a strong understanding of their proper role in school operations, many board members demonstrated 
misunderstanding about their role in relation to the DC PCSB. Charter school boards in the District are 
ultimately accountable to that body for the quality of their schools. The DC PCSB has authority to approve, 
monitor, and evaluate charters, and if schools persistently fall short, it can revoke or decline to renew their 
contracts. 


N=307 


Board role in relationship to the Public School Charter Board 


We listed six responsibilities and asked board members to select all that apply to the DC PCSB (see Table 2). 
Included in the list were four answers considered correct and two that were incorrect. The incorrect answers 
were intended to indicate responsibilities that should be owned by the schools’ own board (such as holding the 
school leader accountable) or where the DC PCSB would be overstepping its role as an authorizer (for example, 
assisting in the operation of the school). 
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Table 2. Percent of board members indicating that DC PCSB has that responsibility* 


CORRECT INCORRECT 


Hold the board accountable for the 65% Hold the school leader (or network leader) 47% 
performance of the school accountable for the performance of the 

school 
Ensure my school is in compliance with 90% Assist the school leader (or network 27% 
rules and regulations leader) in the operation of the school 
Provide transparency to D.C. stakeholders 86% 


about the quality of charter schools 


Close underperforming schools 68% * Respondents could select multiple responsibilities. 


A significant number of board members selected incorrect answers. One in four indicated that the DC PCSB is 
responsible for assisting the school leader in the operation of the school. Nearly half indicated that it is the DC 
PCSB's responsibility to hold the school leader (versus board) accountable for school performance. Moreover, 
a relatively low percentage selected correct answers: only 65 percent indicated that the DC PCSB is responsible 
for holding the school’s board accountable for its performance, and one-third said it is not the DC PCSB’s 
responsibility to close underperforming schools. 


There were no Statistically significant differences in incorrect or correct answers by school quality. This may 
suggest widespread misunderstanding of where the school's (and board's) responsibilities end and where those 
of the DC PCSB begin. It may also reflect that board members’ observations of the DC PCSB's role in practice 
deviates from its role by design, either because the authorizer can be very involved in school operations or 
because its staff become valuable resources to school leaders. 


Discussion 


There are several possible explanations for the /ack of relationships between school quality and board 
composition, member beliefs, boards’ financial practices, and boards’ understanding of their role. 


First and foremost, it is likely that D.C’s charter sector is not representative of the national charter sector. For 
instance, it is possible that the range of school performance in D.C. is narrowed by the DC PCSB's willingness 
to close weak schools or that its rigorous application-review process weeds out charter applicants that do not 
show capacity to implement the commonly accepted practices we evaluate here. It’s also possible that charter- 
support organizations have effectively fostered some of these practices in most D.C. boards. All would have the 
effect of homogenizing our sample and could prevent varied relationships from emerging. 


Alternatively, it’s possible that such characteristics and practices are simply unrelated to school quality. 
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e Opportunities for future research 


Our findings suggest many fruitful avenues for additional research. First and foremost, more analysis is needed to explore possible 
causalities in the relationships identified here. Do knowledgeable charter school board members positively influence school quality? 
Does using staff-satisfaction data in school-leader evaluations cause leaders to pay closer attention to retaining effective teachers, thus 
contributing to student growth? 


Second, do our D.C. findings resemble those for charter school boards in other cities and states? If charters in D.C. have a narrower range 
in quality, how might our results look different in a charter sector that is struggling or simply displays greater variability? Research ina 
jurisdiction with a much wider distribution of school performance could shed more light. 


Third, we have not used our data to assess potential differences between boards that govern independently operated schools and those 
that have teamed up with external charter-management organizations (CMOs), nor do existing data allow us to examine how board 
practices may differ relative to the terms of management agreements between boards and CMOs. Although outside the scope of our 
research questions here and limited by our sample size, these types of analyses could help shed light on substantive differences in the 
practices of boards that do (or don’t) work with a CMO. 


Finally, do charter school boards alter their behavior in response to the threat of school closure? There is a hint in our data that this occurs 
(see “Are low-quality schools responding to pressure?” on page 35). Research that compares board practices before or after a change in 
accountability status (for example, moving from Tier 1 to Tier 2, Tier 2 to Tier 3, or in reverse) could help shed light on how boards respond 
to evidence of declining quality and whether certain board behaviors correlate to schools that are able to turn things around. 
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Whether and how board characteristics and practices affect school quality are complex 

but important questions. Researchers have attempted for decades to quantify the effects 

of teachers on student achievement. They've also struggled to gauge the effects of school 
leaders on achievement. Assessing the potential effects of charter school boards is thornier 
still, but given the singular role of boards in the charter sector, it’s an exceptionally important 
undertaking. 


This study is one of the first to use quantitative data to identify relationships between charter 
school board characteristics and practices and school quality. Our findings are not causal, 

nor do they necessarily apply outside of Washington, D.C,; thus, with humility, we offer a few 
considerations. 


We find that board members of high-quality schools are more likely to be knowledgeable 
about their schools. Charter advocates and other sector leaders may want to pay particular 
attention to board members’ knowledge, either by recruiting individuals who demonstrate the 
interest and ability to be informed and engaged or by helping school leaders effectively and 
consistently communicate key information about the school. 


Board members of high-quality schools are also more likely to conduct formal annual 
evaluations of their school leaders and to use staff-satisfaction data as one component in 
such evaluations. Evaluating the school leader is widely thought to be one of any governing 
board’s most important functions, and our analysis lends some credence to this view. Board 
members, support organizations, and others may consider investing in boards’ capacity to 
fulfill this responsibility with relevant data, measures, and goals. 


In charting their own course for continuous improvement, board members may also find 
it useful to imitate the boards of high-quality schools by meeting somewhat more often, 
participating in training, and engaging in school strategic-planning processes. 


Of course, it is striking that a number of characteristics and practices commonly thought 
to affect school quality do not appear to do so, including board composition, member 
beliefs, and understanding of their governance role. Additionally, there does not appear to 
be a link between school quality and board practices relative to school finance. The charter 
sector invests a great deal of time, energy, and funding based on the assumption that such 
characteristics and practices matter. Is it for naught? Of course not. It’s just as likely that we 
don't see linkages because the efforts to promote these characteristics and practices have 
yielded a homogeneous set of board-member practices in the District of Columbia. 


This study serves as a reminder of how much we still do not know. Policymakers, in particular, 
should take heed and refrain from writing specific board characteristics or practices into rigid 
laws or regulations. As the charter sector continues to grow, policymakers and authorizers will 
likely face increasing questions about how charter school boards should look and function. 
We know more about charter school governance than we did when charter schools first 
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launched twenty-five years ago, but we cannot say with any certainty what works, let alone what might work 
across different schools and contexts. 


Charter school boards will play an important role in educating the next generation of American children, and 
they merit greater attention from public officials, charter-sector leaders, and analysts. While we seek to better 
understand and improve them, we also should not forget that charter school boards represent a phenomenon 
unique to American democracy in which voluntarism plays a significant role in cultivating civil society and 
shaping the common good. 
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Survey design and administration 


Our thirty-seven-item survey asked board members about themselves, their motivations and 
experiences serving on a board, and how their boards operate to fulfill their responsibilities, 
among other areas.*¢ 


Prior to launching the survey, we sought feedback from veteran leaders of the charter 
sector who have played critical roles in supporting and assessing boards, and we piloted 
the instrument with a handful of charter school board members outside the District. This 
feedback resulted in a number of revisions before the survey was administered. 


In early 2016, we distributed the final survey to all 639 members of sixty-two charter school 
boards, overseeing more than one hundred schools in Washington, D.C. To identify board 
members, we requested 2015-16 board rosters from the DC PCSB via the Freedom of 
Information Act in the fall of 2015. The DC PCSB responded with the names of all charter 
school board members, and we searched online to identify contact information for each 
school’s board chair, board members, and school leader. 


We distributed a web-based survey link to board members via email and also benefited 
from the assistance of the DC PCSB, Charter Board Partners, and Friends of Choice in Urban 
Schools (FOCUS) in circulating the survey request and link to their own curated email lists. 
Board members completed the survey on a secure site and in a confidential manner.°” 


We received 325 responses during an eleven-week window, for a robust final response rate 

of 51 percent.*8 This sample represents members of 94 percent (fifty-eight out of sixty- 

two) of charter school boards in D.C., including fifty board chairs and forty-eight parent 
representatives.°? The average response rate by board was 50 percent, while participation 
between boards varied from 8 percent (one response out of twelve members) in one case to 
100 percent in several others. We encouraged participation in the survey by rewarding the ten 
boards with the highest response rates with $150 donations to their schools. 


School-quality data 


To identify associations between board practices and school quality, we differentiated survey 
responses using school-level data from the DC PCSB. First, we used schools’ overall tier ratings 
on the PCSB’s PMF as a composite measure of school quality. Second, we used reenrollment 
rates (which are also among the measures used in tier ratings) as a separate indicator of school 
quality and, specifically, of how parents perceive school quality (more on each below).®° 


The DC PCSB uses annual tier ratings to assess and monitor charter school performance. 
Schools are rated in three tiers: Tier 1 (high-performing), Tier 2 (mid-performing), and Tier 3 
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(low-performing).* Schools in Tier 3 are often subject to increased monitoring from the DC PCSB and may be 
subject to closure. With few exceptions, tier ratings used here are from the 2013-14 school year; the DC PCSB 
did not issue tier ratings for most schools for the 2014-15 school year, due to the city’s transition to the new 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC) assessments. 


For most schools, the tier rating is determined by a score of zero to one hundred. The PMF designates thirty- 
five points for student growth, twenty-five for student achievement, ten for gateway indicators that predict 
students’ future educational success (such as PSAT and SAT scores), and thirty points for school-environment 
factors such as attendance and reenrollment (see Figure A-1).6 One complication with using tier ratings as a 
school-quality indicator is that some boards oversee more than one school. In these cases, such as KIPP D.C. 
and Friendship Public Schools, we averaged the scores of each of the schools overseen by the board to create a 
single, network-level measure of school quality.% 


Figure A-1: DC PCSB’s general performance management framework 


MEASURES OF SCHOOL QUALITY 0-100 SCORE SCORE/BOARD TIER 


Student growth: Growth on state assessments 65-100 = Tier 1 
HIGH-PERFORMING 


Student achievement: Absolute performance 
on state assessments 35-64.9 = Tier 2 


MID-PERFORMING 


Key predictors of success: Third-grade ELA, 
eighth-grade math, PSAT, SAT, graduation 


0-34.9 = Tier 3 
LOW-PERFORMING 


Yel alele) m=) anvAicelalant=)aiaw-\ua-)avel-laleswe) are! 
reenrollment 


Eight charter schools that we surveyed serve a dropout-recovery and adult-education population. These schools 
serve students over the age of sixteen and help them “advance their postsecondary education, academic skills, 
and employability,” often by helping them complete their General Education Development (GED) tests or career 
and technical certifications. The DC PCSB has developed a separate PMF for these schools, since they serve a 
unique student body and have missions different from other charters. 


The Adult PMF uses a different set of measures (that is, GED completion rates, rather than eighth-grade math 
proficiency) to yield a tier rating (see Figure A-2). The Adult PMF also uses sixty-five points and thirty-five 
points as tier cutoffs, and each measure is weighted equally. Because scores for these charters do not rely on 
PARCC assessments, these schools’ ratings are from the 2014-15 school year. 
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We also used each school's reenrollment rate as a second measure of school quality. In a choice-based system, a 
parent’s decision to reenroll her child is a reflection of her positive view of the school (otherwise, families could 
choose to withdraw). 


We understand that a mix of factors is apt to inform parental decisions, not simply school quality gauged 

by academic performance. For instance, a survey of charter school parents in New Orleans revealed that, 
alongside location and academic quality, parents value extracurricular activities and extended school days.® In 
a survey of students who participate in voucher programs in Indiana, the authors find that parents’ decisions 
often incorporate a school’s learning environment, class size, safety, and the responsiveness of teachers 

and administrators.” Reenrollment is therefore a useful composite indicator of the many observable and 
unobservable factors that inform how parents assess school quality. 


Every year, the DC PCSB determines a charter school's final enrollment in early October, commonly referred 

to as “count day.” To determine reenrollment rates, the DC PCSB identifies the number of students currently 
enrolled who were also enrolled in the same school on count day the previous year. Importantly, the 
denominator excludes students who have graduated from the school and those who have moved out of the 
district. In short, reenrollment rates reflect the proportion of students who are eligible to remain at their school 
and choose to do so. 


For boards that oversee multiple schools, we used the same strategy described for tier data and averaged the 
reenrollment rates to create a single, network-level reenrollment rate. We note in the text any instances in 
which we use different samples than those described here. 


Figure A-2: DC PCSB’s adult-education performance management framework 


MEASURES OF SCHOOL QUALITY 0-100 SCORE SCORE/BOARD TIER 


Student growth: Adult basic education 


performance me 


> 65 on all measures = Tier 1 


Student achievement: GED or NEDP HIGH-PERFORMING 
: 0-100 
attainment 


College and career readiness: Employment and 
postsecondary outcomes 


> 35 on all measures = Tier 2 
MID-PERFORMING 


0-100 


Key predictors of success: Attendance and 0-100 


retention < 35 on any measures = Tier 3 


LOW-PERFORMING 
Mission-specific goals ©-100 
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Sampling methods 


Not all charter schools in D.C. currently have tier ratings from the DC PCSB because some have not been open 
long enough and others only serve pre-K-2 students.® To analyze the relationship between school board 
characteristics and practices and school quality, we narrowed our sample to 208 respondents, including only 
those respondents from schools with tier ratings. Including ratings from the general PMF and the Adult PMF, 
about 61 percent of D.C’s charter school boards currently oversee at least one school with a tier rating. That 
equates to thirty-eight out of sixty-two schools, comprising eleven Tier 1 schools, twenty-two Tier 2 schools, 
and five Tier 3 schools. 


Reenrollment rates are an advantageous additional measure of school quality because the DC PCSB reported 
reenrollment rates during the PARCC transition year. As a result, more charter schools have reenrollment rates 
than have tier data, so our analysis here yields a larger sample of 288 respondents (covering a total of fifty 
schools). 


Figure A-3: Reenrollment rate as a measure of school quality 


NUMBER OF REENROLLMENT REENROLLMENT QUALITY CATEGORY 
SCHOOLS RATE RANGE RATE MEAN FOR ANALYSIS 
97.5% 
High Reenrollment = 
14 schools Pp 90% HIGH QUALITY 
88.6% 
87.7% 
Torec Wale it Blo Medium Reenrollment = 
MEDIUM QUALITY 
77.2% 
771% 
iPecneole - 68% Low Reenrollment = 
LOW QUALITY 
42.5% 
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To analyze the reenrollment data, we divided reenrollment rate ranges into thirds. The top third of schools had 
a mean reenrollment rate of 90 percent and included fourteen schools and 103 respondents. The middle third 
had a mean reenrollment rate of 81 percent and included nineteen schools and ninety respondents. The bottom 
third had a mean reenrollment rate of 68 percent and included seventeen schools and ninety-five respondents 
(see Figure A-3). The differences in reenrollment rates across groups were statistically significant, suggesting 
that our approach to dividing the sample reasonably identified distinct groups for comparison. 


Appendix B summarizes results from the full sample of 325 respondents, regardless of whether their school(s) 
had a tier score or reenrollment data. This information provides a broad sense of board compositions, priorities, 
and practices across the city. 


Data analyses 


We linked original survey data regarding the characteristics and reported practices of charter school board 
members to school-quality data from the DC PCSB and conducted a series of chi-square analyses to identify 
relationships between them. Data from some survey items (for example, estimates of the percentage of 
students with special needs within a school) were continuous. For these few items, we used ANOVA to 
determine whether responses varied significantly between tiers or by reenrollment. 
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Complete Survey Data 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
2 years or less 162 49.8 
3-4 years 83 25.5 
5-6 years 33 10.2 
7-8 years 17 Le) 
9-10 years 9 2.8 
More than 10 years 21 6.5 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 5O 15.4 
No 275 84.6 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
No, |am not the parent or guardian of a child in pre-K through 12th grade 202 62.2 
Yes, my children attend the same charter school (or charter school network) for which | 48 14.8 
serve on the board 

Yes, my children attend a different charter school 11 3.4 
Yes, my children attend a district school 13 4.0 
Yes, my children attend a private school 29 8.9 
Other 22 6.8 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
| am the parent or guardian of a child in this school (or school network) 46 14.2 
Personal relationship with another board member 91 28.0 
Personal relationship with school leader or staff member(s) 74 22.8 
| was matched to this school by Charter Board Partners 57 17.5 
Professional network 66 20.3 
Through online resources (for example, LinkedIn, Idealist) 3 0.9 
Other 52 16.0 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Give back to the D.C. community 168 51.7 
Desire to support the school leader 53 16.3 
Professional development and/or networking opportunities 42 12.9 
Desire to apply own experience and expertise to education reform 131 40.3 
Inspired by the school’s specific mission 182 56.0 
Belief in providing families with school choice 49 15.1 
Other 25 7.7 
Total 650 200.0 


Answer choices Rank1 Rank 2 Rank 3 Rank4 Rank 5 
Freq. Percent Freq. Percent Freq. Percent Freq. Percent Freq. Percent 

Providing a safe and stable 113 34.8 101 311 48 14.8 33 10.2 30 9.2 

learning environment 

Developing students’ social- 15 4.6 107 32.9 135 4L5 48 14.8 20 6.2 

emotional skills such as 

perseverance and self-awareness 

Developing students’ ability to 5 15 19 5.8 52 16.0 141 43.4 108 33.2 

understand and relate to those 

from diverse backgrounds 

Ensuring students achieve strong 176 54.2 7O 215 46 14.2 17 5.2 16 4.9 

academic outcomes 

Encouraging students to be 16 4.9 28 8.6 44 13.5 86 26.5 151 46.5 

engaged members of their 

community 

Total 325 100 325 99.9 325 100 325 100 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
A student's life circumstances ane outside the control of the school, and we can't let those circumstances 184 eee 
impede that student's academic progress. 

A student's life circumstances are outside the control of the school, and we must understand that those i a 
circumstances may impede that student’s academic progress. 

Total 325 100 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
The teacher and/or school are ultimately responsible for a student’s academic growth. 210 64.6 
There is only so much a teacher and/or school can do to support a student's academic growth. 111 34.2 
Missing 4 12 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
As a board member, | must make sure that day-to-day operations run smoothly at my school. 11 3.4 
As a board member, | must make sure that my school has the right long-term strategy. 313 96.3 
Missing 1 0.3 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
To ensure public funding is used appropriately 189 58.2 
To hold the school leader (or network leader) accountable 267 82.2 
To build relationships with the community 82 25.2 
To raise funds for the school 115 35.4 
To represent the school to the D.C. Public Charter School Board and other city leaders 59 18.2 
To advocate on behalf of charter schools in D.C. 38 117 
To help students achieve their academic goals 195 60.0 
Other 30 9.2 
Total 975 300 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 251 77.2 
No 59 18.2 
Don’t know 15 4.6 
Total 325 100 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
More than monthly 1 0.3 
Monthly 167 51.4 
Every six weeks 16 4.9 
Every other month 73 22.5 
Quarterly 67 20.6 
Twice a year 1 0.3 
Annually O oO 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
1 5 15 
2 32 9.8 
3 33 10.2 
4 62 19.1 
5 15 4.6 
6 39 12.0 
7 7 2.2 
8 25 7.7 
9 4 12 
10 35 10.8 
11 2 0.6 
12 18 5.5 
13 1 0.3 
14 6 18 
15 2 0.6 
16 3 0.9 
20 8 2.5 
Missing 28 8.6 
Total 325 100 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Preparing for and attending board and/or committee meetings 307 94.5 
Advising the school leader (or network leader) 193 59.4 
Evaluating the school leader (or network leader) 78 24.0 
Participating in board training 38 117 
Raising funds 56 17.2 
Reaching out to parents or community 50 15.4 
Attending or participating in school events 156 48.0 
Representing the school to the D.C. Public Charter School Board or other city leaders 36 111 
Other 61 18.8 
Total 975 300 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 


Approach the teacher, relay the parents’ complaints, and request that she describe his or her approach to 6 1.8 
classroom management. 


Notify the school leader of the complaints and request a report at the next board meeting on discipline 301 92.6 
trends at the school. 


Not sure 18 5.5 
Total 325 100 
Question 16, Within the past three years, have you received board training or support for any of thefollowingareas? = 

Answer choices Have had Have had Have not had Have not had Don’t Know Total 

sufficient training/support | training/support | training/support 

training/support | but want more but would like to | and don't want/ 

need it 
Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % 

Board roles and 181 55.7 81 24.9 39 12.0 13 4.0 1 3.4 325 100 
responsibilities 
Student performance 149 45.8 96 29.5 47 14.5 22 6.8 11 3.4 325 100 
and assessment data 
Developing and 156 48.0 61 18.8 63 19.4 33 10.2 12 3.7 325 100 
approving the budget 
Legal and policy 115 35.4 80 24.6 96 29.5 21 6.5 13 4.0 325 100 
issues 
Strategic planning 137 42.2 100 30.8 S1 15.7 23 71 14 4.3 325 100 
Community/parent 92 28.3 79 24.3 94 28.9 36 111 24 74 325 100 
engagement 
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Answer choices Strongly Disagree Neither agree | Agree Strongly agree | Don’t know Total 
disagree nor disagree 
Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % 
Over the past 12 3.7 6 18 23 71 106 32.6 169 52.0 9 2.8 325 100 


year, the board 
used data to guide 
decision-making 


Most of my fellow | 134 41.2 143 | 44.0 22 6.8 13 4.0 4 12 9 2.8 325 100 
board members 
are disengaged 


My board 15 4.6 59 18.2 49 15.1 104 32.0 54 16.6 44 13.5 325 100 
assesses Our Own 
performance 
every year 
My board is 6 18 7 22 31 9.5 156 48.0 111 34.2 14 4.3 325 100 
effective 
Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 310 95.4 
No 11 3.4 
Don’t know 4 12 
Total 325 100 
Answer choices Responsibility Responsibility Don't know Missing Total 

delegated toa shared by the 

committee full board 

Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % 

Board recruitment 170 52.3 118 36.3 22 6.8 15 4.6 325 100 
Development or fundraising 166 511 131 40.3 13 4.0 15 4.6 325 100 
Financial oversight 217 66.8 88 27.1 5 15 15 4.6 325 100 
Facilities management 163 50.2 84 25.8 63 19.4 15 4.6 325 100 
School-leader (or network-leader) evaluation 104 32.0 183 56.3 23 71 15 4.6 325 100 
Board training and self-evaluation 71 21.8 160 49.2 79 24.3 15 4.6 325 100 
Strategic planning 7 23.1 213 65.5 22 6.8 15 4.6 325 100 
Academics and student performance 179 55.1 117 36.0 14 4.3 15 4.6 325 100 
Student recruitment and marketing 77 23.7 109 33.5 124 38.2 15 4.6 325 100 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Strongly agree 97 29.8 
Agree 117 36.0 
Neither agree nor disagree 42 12.9 
Disagree 4l 12.6 
Strongly disagree 8 2.5 
Don’t know 5 15 
Missing 15 4.6 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
My school does not have a strategic plan 20 6.2 
Very engaged 176 54.2 
Somewhat engaged 70 21.5 
Not engaged 17 5.2 
Not sure 42 12.9 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 253 77.8 
No 32 9.8 
Don’t know 40 12.3 
Total 325 100 
Does consider Does not consider Total 

Answer choices Frequency Percent Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
Student academic achievement 91 28.0 234 72.0 325 100 
Student enrollment and retention 116 35.7 209 64.3 325 100 
Staff satisfaction 134 41.2 191 58.8 325 100 
Parent satisfaction 176 54.2 149 45.8 325 100 
Management of school finances 106 32.6 219 67.4 325 100 
Compliance with relevant rules and regulations 124 38.2 201 61.8 325 100 
Other 43 13.2 282 86.8 325 100 
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Answer choices Monthly Quarterly Annually As needed Does not Don't Know Total 

review this 

information 

Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % Freq. % 

Student-academic- 91 28.0 154 47.4 21 6.5 4l 12.6 1 0.3 17 5.2 325 100 
achievement data 
Student-enrollment 96 29.5 116 35.7 49 15.1 SO 15.4 fo) 0.0 14 4.3 325 100 
and student- 
retention data 
Staff-satisfaction 14 43 38 117 99 30.5 65 20.0 50 15.4 59 18.2 325 100 
data 
Parent-satisfaction 13 4.0 24 74 85 26.2 7O 21.5 68 20.9 65 20.0 325 100 
data 
School financial 184 56.6 106 32.6 10 3.1 15 4.6 1 0.3 9 2.8 325 100 
data 
Compliance data 67 20.6 74, 22.8 32 9.8 88 27.1 14 43 5O 15.4 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Hold the school leader (or network leader) accountable for the performance of the school 154 47.4 
Ensure my school is in compliance with rules and regulations 292 89.8 
Hold the board accountable for the performance of the school 212 65.2 
Provide transparency to D.C. stakeholders about the quality of charter schools 280 86.2 
Close underperforming schools 220 67.7 
Assist the school leader (or network leader) in the operation of the school 88 27.1 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Tier 1 (high-performing) 96 29.5 
Tier 2 (mid-performing) 79 24.3 
Tier 3 (low-performing) 17 5.2 
My school has multiple campuses with multiple ratings 24 74 
My school has not been rated 67 20.6 
Don't know 36 111 
Missing 6 18 
Total 325 100 
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Answer choices 


What percentage of the student 
body is eligible for free or reduced- 


What percentage of the student 


body at your school has disabilities or 


What percentage of the student body 
at your school is English-language 


priced lunch (the federal measure for | special needs? learners? 
identifying low-income students)? 
Frequency Percent Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
oO 2 0.6 3 0.9 23 71 
1 zl 0.3 fe) fe) 17 5.2 
2 fe) fe) 1 0.3 10 3.1 
3 (e) (e) nl 0.3 5 aS 
4 fe) fe) 1 0.3 3 0.9 
5 fe) fe) 9 2.8 11 3.4 
6 fe) fe) 5 15 2 0.6 
7 fe) fe) 2 0.6 3 0.9 
8 fe) fe) 5 15 fe) fe) 
9 fe) fe) 6 18 6 18 
10 3 0.9 28 8.6 8 2.5 
il ° ° 6 18 2 0.6 
12 2 0.6 7 2.2 3 0.9 
13 fe) oO 15 2 0.6 
14 ° ° 6 18 2 0.6 
15 3 0.9 14 4.3 6 18 
16 zl 0.3 6 18 4 12 
17 fe) fe) 10 3.1 2 0.6 
18 2 0.6 3 0.9 3 0.9 
19 4 12 5 15 5 15 
20 6 18 23 71 12 3.7 
21 2 0.6 5 15 3 0.9 
22 ° fo) 7 2.2 2 0.6 
23 1 0.3 4 12 1 0.3 
24 2 0.6 2 0.6 2 0.6 
25 1 0.3 8 2.5 4 12 
26 2 0.6 1 0.3 fe) fe) 
27 fe) fe) 1 0.3 fe) fe) 
28 fe) fe) 3 0.9 1 0.3 
29 4 12 3 0.9 fe) ° 
30 2 0.6 12 3.7 7 2.2 
31 fe) ° 4 12 1 0.3 
32 3 0.9 aE 0.3 4 12 
33 O fe) ne 0.3 4 1.2 
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Answer choices What percentage of the student What percentage of the student What percentage of the student body 
body is eligible for free or reduced- body at your school has disabilities or | at your school is English-language 
priced lunch (the federal measure for | special needs? learners? 
identifying low-income students)? 

Frequency Percent Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 

34 fe) fe) aL 0.3 fe) fe) 

35 1 0.3 2 0.6 3 0.9 

36 1 0.3 1 0.3 3 0.9 

37 1 0.3 1 0.3 1 0.3 

38 ul 0.3 2 0.6 1 0.3 

39 fe) fe) 3 0.9 fe) fe) 

40 3 0.9 2 0.6 3 0.9 

4 fe) fe) 3 0.9 1 0.3 

42 fe) fe) 1 0.3 2 0.6 

43 fe) fe) 1 0.3 1 0.3 

44 1 0.3 fe) oO fe) fe) 

45 fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) 

46 fe) fe) fe) fe) 1 0.3 

47 1 0.3 1 0.3 fe) fe) 

48 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 

49 fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) 

50 5 15 2 0.6 1 0.3 

51 3 0.9 1 0.3 4 12 

52 1 0.3 Oo fo) 2 0.6 

53 1 0.3 fe) O fe) Oo 

54 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 

55 4 12 fe) fe) fe) fe) 

56 1 0.3 fe) fe) 1 0.3 

57 fo) fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) 

58 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 

59 fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) 

60 12 3.7 3 0.9 fe) fe) 

61 2 0.6 fe) fe) 1 0.3 

62 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 

63 ul 0.3 fe) fe) 1 0.3 

64 fe) oO 1 0.3 fe) fe) 

65 3 0.9 al 0.3 fe) fe) 

66 1 0.3 aE 0.3 fe) fe) 

67 2 0.6 fe) fe) fe) fe) 

68 2 0.6 1 0.3 fe) fe) 
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Answer choices 


What percentage of the student 
body is eligible for free or reduced- 


What percentage of the student 


body at your school has disabilities or 


What percentage of the student body 
at your school is English-language 


priced lunch (the federal measure for | special needs? learners? 
identifying low-income students)? 
Frequency Percent Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
69 fo) fo) a 0.3 al 0.3 
70 9 2.8 2 0.6 oO O 
71 7 2.2 fe) fe) 3 0.9 
72 1 0.3 1 0.3 1 0.3 
73 fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) oO 
74 2 0.6 fe) fe) 1 0.3 
75 13 4.0 2 0.6 fo) fe) 
76 al 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
77 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
78 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
79 3 0.9 fe) fe) 1 0.3 
80 14 4.3 3 0.9 2 0.6 
81 6 18 fe) fe) 2 0.6 
82 2 0.6 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
83 fe) fe) fe) fe) 1 0.3 
84 6 18 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
85 8 2.5 fo) fo) 4 12 
86 2 0.6 fo) fo) 1 0.3 
87 2 0.6 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
88 3 0.9 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
89 3 0.9 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
90 14 43 fe) fe) 3 0.9 
91 10 3.1 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
92 5 15 (e) fe) 1 0.3 
93 1 0.3 fe) fe) 1 0.3 
94 1 0.3 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
95 4 12 fe) fe) fe) ° 
96 2 0.6 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
97 2 0.6 O O fe) fe) 
98 2 0.6 fo) fo) fe) fe) 
99 3 0.9 fe) fe) 1 0.3 
100 28 8.6 1 0.3 9 2.8 
Don’t know 77 23.7 89 27.4 109 33.5 
Total 325 100 325 100 325 100 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 23 71 
No 276 84.9 
Don’t know 20 6.2 
Missing 6 18 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 161 49.5 
Maybe 49 15.1 
No 62 19.1 
N/A (my child already attends this school) 29 8.9 
Missing 24 74 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
30 or under 7 2.2 
31-40 92 28.3 
41-50 101 311 
51--60 52 16.0 
61 or over 5 16.9 
Decline to answer 9 2.8 
Missing 9 2.8 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Female 185 56.9 
Male 121 37.2 
Decline to answer 10 3.1 
Missing 9 2.8 
Total 325 100 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
White 156 48.0 
Black/African American 98 30.2 
Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish origin 16 49 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 1 0.3 
Asian 11 3.4 
Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander 1 0.3 
Other 14 43 
Decline to answer 15 4.6 
Missing 13 4.0 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Some high school, no degree fe) oO 
High school graduate (or equivalent) 1 0.3 
Some college, no degree 7 2:2) 
Associate's degree 3 0.9 
Bachelor's degree 53 16.3 
Advanced degree 246 75.7 
Decline to answer 6 18 
Missing 9 2.8 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Arts 3 0.9 
Business or commerce 29 8.9 
Communications, media, or public relations 14 43 
Consulting 21 6.5 
Education 95 29.2 
Energy or utilities 1 0.3 
Financial services 13 4.0 
Food services 1 0.3 
Government 27 8.3 
Healthcare or medicine 14 4.3 
Legal services 35 10.8 
Nonprofit 32 9.8 
Real estate 8 2.5 
Retail O Oo 
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Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Technology 11 3.4 
Other 12 3.7 
Missing 9 2.8 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Yes 74 22.8 
No 21 6.5 
Missing 230 70.8 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Less than $24,999 1 0.3 
$25,000-$49,999 4 io 
$50,000-$99,999 26 8.0 
$100,000-$200,000 97 29.8 
More than $200,000 134 41.2 
Decline to answer 54 16.6 
Missing 9 2.8 
Total 325 100 


Answer choices Frequency Percent 
Liberal 148 45.5 
Moderate 90 27.7 
Conservative 18 5.5 
Other 8 2.5 
Decline to answer 52 16.0 
Missing 9 2.8 
Total 325 100 
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For instance, in a 2007 Issue Brief, NACSA advised authorizers to evaluate the boards of schools in their portfolios on such criteria as 
whether a board has a shared definition of academic excellence, whether its members exhibit specific skills and expertise, and whether 
it demonstrates an understanding of its role and relationship to the school leader. Marci Cornell-Feist, Good to Govern: Evaluating the 
Capacity of Charter School Founding Boards, Authorizing Matters Issue Brief (Chicago: National Association of Charter School Authorizers, 
2007), http://files.eric.ed.gov/fulltext/ED539287.pdf. In 2008, the National Resource Center on Charter School Finance and Governance 
published a report on statutory requirements for charter school board composition and training, based on reviews of statutes and 
regulations and a slew of interviews with sector leaders. They examined state laws and identified pros and cons for each approach 

but did not recommend any one approach. See National Resource Center on Charter School Finance & Governance, A Guide for State 


Policymakers: Creating and Sustaining High-Quality Charter School Governing Boards (2008), http://files.eric.ed.gov/fulltext/ED536003.pdf. 
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